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present existence but which possesses the marvelous power of reaching back 
across the intervening stretch of time to what is past and gone. This may be 
a correct version of the facts, but it can hardly claim self-evidence. With 
regard to space-relations, for example, a thought of this kind is assumed only 
if the object does not happen to be given in sense-perception. To perceive 
an object that is spatially distant does not require a space-transcending 
thought; to experience it in any other way does require such a thought. 
In this latter case we are required to assume a 'knower' that is spatially 
separated from its object — whatever that may mean. But to experience an 
object as ' over there, ' beyond the present point of space or time, does not 
necessarily mean that we have to do with an epistemological relationship of 
knower and known. The gratuitous character of the assumption appears 
from the fact that no such knower seems to be needed in the case of sense- 
perception. And it is solely in order to furnish this knower with standing- 
ground in the present that recourse is had to muscle-sensations or images as a 
present content. The fact, however, that a past event is experienced now is 
surely no proof that any such astonishing feat of transcendence has taken 
place. The experience of the past is scarcely made easier of comprehension 
by converting it first of all into present fact and then proceeding to recover 
the pastness by an act of transcendence which, since it overcomes time, 
attempts the miracle of being both timeless and an act or process; and which 
incidentally makes the truth-problem an inscrutable mystery. In this form 
the problem of transcendence is a wholly fictitious problem. How we are 
able to experience the past is exactly the same problem as how we can experi- 
ence anything else. But whether one agrees with the authors or not, the 
closeness of their reasoning and their skill in presentation entitle this issue 
of the Circular to the serious attention of all who are interested in the topics 
with which it deals. 

B. H. Bode. 
University of Illinois. 

La Morale el I'IntSrM dans les Rapports individuels et internationaux. Par 

J. Novicow. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1912. — pp. 241. 

According to M. Novicow the terms self-interest and morality are identical, 
and there is no real antagonism between them. Only such conduct is moral 
as produces pleasure. The individual has no duty to society, he has only 
one duty: the duty to be happy. There is no need of the smallest atom of 
love of neighbor to establish morality on the firmest basis. The altruistic 
idea is not only useless but baneful. All this sounds like an overture to 
a Nietzschean Umwertung alter Werte and the repudiation of the morality of 
altruism. But the author does not "teach the overman" and the overthrow 
of the golden rule; the doctrine that might makes right has no charms for 
him. He accepts the traditional morality, but he finds its raison d'itre in 
self-interest instead of in disinterestedness, rejecting "the insupportable and 
revolting paradox that the end of morality is the evil of the individual, hence 
his suppression, the non-being." The basis of morality is absolute respect 
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for the rights of the neighbor; but it is not from love of one's neighbor that 
one ought to respect his rights, but from love of oneself. 

It is to one's interest to behave oneself; immorality is, after all, a mistake, 
a miscalculation of interests. "There is no real antagonism between buyers 
and sellers. . . . Every time a laborer uses violence to obtain a higher wage 
than the natural market-price, he robs himself. . . . The interest of the em- 
ployer and that of the laborer are identical." Similarly, the idea that we can 
enrich ourselves more quickly by robbery than by work is false; the fact is, 
we enrich ourselves in the quickest way by scrupulously respecting the rights 
of the neighbor. "Evil does not come from each one's pursuing his own 
interest (life would be impossible without that) ; properly speaking, evil comes 
from one's not pursuing one's interest." When we violate the moral rules 
we are acting contrary to our interests; we are simply foolish, ignorant, 
incapable of seeing things from any but a narrow, personal point of view. 

The same remarks apply to international morality. Bismarck did wrong in 
annexing Alsace-Lorraine, — not because he failed to consider the happiness 
of France (altruism), but because he did not consider the happiness of Ger- 
many (egoism). If Bismarck had seen clearly, he would have understood 
that greater harm would come to Germany from the effect of his action on 
the French people than good to Germany from the annexation of French 
territory. Olliver called Bismarck un barbare de genie. He was a barbarian, 
according to M. Novicow, because he acted harshly, because he had no 
regard for any one's rights and considered only his narrow and personal point 
of view. But he was not a genius, — barbarian and genius are contradictory 
terms, — for the simple reason that he acted immorally, that is, contrary to 
the interests of his own people. Genius is the capacity to see the most distant 
horizons and to attain the highest conceptions of the human spirit. When 
in 1890, after the failure of Baring Brothers, the Bank of France came to the 
assistance of the Bank of England, — at a time when France and England were 
not on good terms, — it was because the governors of the Bank of France com- 
prehended the real interests of their institution. The sole difference between 
the governors of the Bank of France and the German government is that the 
former understood their true interest while the latter did not. When the 
political leaders of Europe understand their own interests as clearly as the 
financiers understand theirs, the European federation will become a fait 
accompli. 

M. Novicow's attempt to rehabilitate the old philosophy of enlightened 
self-interest is characterized by clearness, simplicity, and directness, and 
there is nothing in the practical teachings of the book with which the most 
humanitarian moralist of our times will find fault. Unfortunately, however, 
the argument on which they are based is fallacious: enlightened self-interest, 
as M. Novicow conceives it, does not justify our traditional morality. It is 
true that if there were no such thing as theft, there would be no chains, no 
strong boxes, no fortresses, no breast-plates, no policemen, no lawyers, no 
judges, no soldiers, no marines, and so forth; and if all men were liars and 
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robbers and murderers, the social structure would fall to pieces and there 
would be a diminution of wealth, happiness, and welfare. It is true that the 
individual's chances of success and happiness would be diminished in a dis- 
ordered society, that immorality as a universal law of life would defeat the 
very object of life. And it may be said, in general it is to the interest of the 
individuals of society to care for the public good. But it does not follow from 
this that the interest of this or that particular individual, in the sense of his 
pleasure, will be in every case, and so long as he lives, identical with the 
public happiness. If everybody behaved as certain captains of industry 
are said to have behaved, society would sink to the level of the primitive 
horde: in injuring others we (as a group) would be injuring ourselves (as a 
group). But the individual captain of industry who has succeeded in defraud- 
ing others without being found out can hardly be said to have damaged him- 
self, to have diminished his pleasure-returns, to have robbed himself in robbing 
others. It may be true, as M. Novicow says, that it is not to the interest of 
judges as a class to sell themselves because judges receive the best treatment 
in countries in which judges do not sell themselves. But it may be to the 
interest of a particular judge to sell himself, nonetheless, in the sense that 
wealth will mean happiness for him personally; and the treatment of judges 
as a class may be a matter of perfect indifference to him. Only in case the 
judge is interested in something other than his own pleasant thrills can it be 
said to be to his interest to be honest. It is to the individual's real interest 
to be good, to respect the rights of his neighbor, provided we mean by his 
interest disinterested interest in others, provided we enlarge the notion of 
his self in the way in which philosophers like Green enlarged it. There is 
meaning in the statement that self-interest and morality are identical; but 
not in the sense that the particular thief is really robbing himself because 
if everybody followed this method of getting rich quickly, no one would get 
rich quickly. From the premise that universal theft destroys the welfare 
of the group it does not follow that a particular successful thief in a group 
in which theft is not universal will be unhappy. 

Frank Thilly. 
Cornell University. 

Ethik. Eine Untersuchung der Tatsachen und Gesetze des sittlichen Lebens. 

Von Wilhelm Wundt. Vierte umgearbeitete Auflage. Drei Bande. 

Stuttgart, Verlag von Ferdinand Enke, 1912. — pp. xii, 304, iv, 306, iv, 360. 

The fourth edition of Professor Wundt's Ethics, which was first published 
in 1886 in a single volume, comprises three stately volumes, dealing respec- 
tively with the "Facts of the Moral Life," the "Development of the Moral 
World- Views, " and the "Principles of Morality and the Departments of the 
Moral Life." The second edition (1892), from which an English translation 
was made (1897-1901), did not differ materially from the first; but the 
third edition, which appeared in 1903, underwent important changes, the 
part tracing the development of the systems of ethics having been almost 
entirely rewritten, and the sections on the will, the moral motives, the moral 



